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DON’T  SAVE  THE 

SILAS  MARNER 

WAY 

for  Silas  scrimped  niggardly  without  purpose  merely  for  the  sake  of  sav¬ 
ing.  Blighted  by  the  deadly  monotony  of  purposeless  penny  pinching. 

And  then  a  little  flaxen  haired  girl  crept  into  the  life  of  this  old  weaver  of 
Ravloe  and  with  her  coming  came  purpose. 

The  Moral  of  “ Silas  M arner”  is  Plain 

Give  to  your  life  a  plan  and  a  purpose.  The  Sharon  Cooperative  Bank  encourages 
You  may  find  the  moderate  accumulation  thrift  with  a  purpose.  Let  our  treasurer 
of  money  an  integral  part  of  your  broad  explain  how  $1.00  a  month  eventually  be- 
plan.  comes  a  total  of  $200.00. 

Let  us  help  you  toward  the  realization  of  your  plan  and  purpose.  Don’t  be  a  Silas 
Marner.  Start  weaving  the  pattern  of  your  life  with  a  high  purpose. 

THE  SHARON  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 
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PLAN  AHEAD 

Barbara  W iggin,  ’ 39 

There  are  some  forty  members  in  this 
year’s  Senior  Class,  and  a  good  number  of 
them  plan  to  continue  their  school  work 
in  some  college.  With  this  goal  in  view, 
they  have  spent  their  three  and  a  half  high 
school  years  in  definite  preparation  for  a 
college  course.  Besides  these,  though,  there 
are  quite  a  few  who,  after  three  and  a  half 
years  spent  in  studying  various  subjects, 
now  think  they  would  like  a  college  edu¬ 
cation,  too.  Unless  they  are  unusually 
lucky,  they  will  probably  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  enter  a  college. 

This  all  emphasizes  strongly  the  fact  that 
people  who  think  there  may  be  the  least 
possibility  of  a  college  career  should  plan 
ahead  and  should  work  all  through  high 
school,  beginning  in  the  freshman  year,  to 
meet  entrance  requirements  by  taking  spe¬ 
cified  subjects  and  making  the  grades  neces¬ 
sary  for  admission  to  college. 

This  idea  of  planning  ahead  and  work¬ 
ing  with  a  definite  objective  is  a  good 
one,  not  only  in  preparation  for  higher 
education  but  in  preparation  for  major 
projects  in  any  field  at  any  time.  Always 
plan  ahead.  Work  for  something  to  be 
gained — whether  it  be  a  certification  slip 
for  college  or  a  raise  in  salary.  If  you 
plan  a  thing  and  work  along  following 
out  your  plan,  you  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  achieving  your  purpose. 

WHOSE  MOVE  NEXT? 

Marie  Fakhel,  ’ 39 

Almost  everyone  reads  the  newspapers. 
Those  who  don’t,  probably  have  heard  news 
bulletins  over  the  radio.  There  is  no 
need  to  go  into  the  foreign  situation  in  this 
column. 

The  struggle  between  the  nations  can  be 
compared  to  Chinese  checkers.  Each  player 
fears  to  make  a  move  for  fear  that  it  will 
be  the  right  move  for  someone  else.  The 
players  of  the  pending  game,  however,  are 
playing  for  higher  stakes. 

Today  everyone  is  waiting  for  the  other 
fellow  to  move.  In  fact,  nobody  knows  ex¬ 
actly  whose  move  it  is.  When  asked  whose 
move  she  thought  it  was,  one  clear  think¬ 


ing  person  replied,  “Why,  everyone  is 
waiting  for  the  youth  to  grow  up.  It’s  their 
move  next.”  Upon  being  asked  what 
youth,  she  replied,  “The  youth  of  the 
world.” 

Is  she  right?  It  has  often  been  said  that 
the  youth  of  today  are  the  leaders  of  to¬ 
morrow.  The  habits,  modes  of  living,  and 
interests  of  the  youth  of  the  world  will  be¬ 
come  the  opinions  and  ideals  of  tomor¬ 
row.  The  fact  that  the  aggressive  nations 
are  taking  knee-pants  and  bean-shooters 
from  their  youngsters  and  giving  them  ma¬ 
chine-guns  and  gas-masks  is  well  known, 
but  how  will  this  treatment  affect  the  boys? 
Will  they  be  so  weary  of  military  disci¬ 
pline  that  they  will  be  against  war,  or  will 
they  become  so  accustomed  to  their  life 
in  the  barracks  that  they  will  neither  know 
nor  want  any  other  life? 

The  question  of  what  the  youth  of  the 
world  today  think  about  the  way  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  are  going,  and  the  question  of 
what  they  are  going  to  do  about  it  to¬ 
morrow  are  important  ones  to  consider. 

PRINCIPAL'S  CORNER 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Collier’s  to  read  this:  A  vicar 
was  calling  on  an  old  lady  and  his  re¬ 
mark  to  her  was  something  as  follows, 
“Madam,  my  call  this  afternoon  is  to  put 
the  bite  on  you  for  the  new  stained  glass 
window.”  We  all  appreciate  the  ridicu¬ 
lousness  of  slang  being  used  by  a  vicar  in 
speaking  to  an  elderly  person  of  his  parish. 
How  often,  though,  are  we  judged  by  the 
inaccuracies  in  our  speech  and  by  a  lack 
of  care  in  our  general  conversations.  We 
should  remember  that  each  time  we  speak 
to  strangers,  we  are  judged  by  our  use  of 
the  English  language.  All  too  often  we 
resort  to  slang  and  careless  speech  in  talk¬ 
ing  to  our  friends,  and  then  find  that  we 
are  unable  to  express  ourselves  properly 
to  those  who  are  not  our  equals.  Only 
those  who  have  gained  proficiency  in  speak¬ 
ing  can  afford  to  be  careless  in  speech,  and 
usually  the  proficient  speaker  who  is  care¬ 
less  is  consciously  using  a  particular  type 
of  speech  to  place  emphasis  on  some  par¬ 
ticular  thought  he  wishes  to  express. 
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SENIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

Ruth  McMahon,  ’ 39 

The  Senior  year,  the  most  eventful  of 
all,  is  much  too  rapidly  coming  to  its  end. 
Even  though  the  Seniors  may  yearn  for 
graduation  day  when  they  will  at  last  be 
free  to  venture  into  the  world,  they  will  al¬ 
ways  hold  a  sentimental  feeling  for  the 
years  spent  in  Sharon  High. 

Around  the  beginning  of  the  basketball 
season,  the  Seniors  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  a  problem.  It  was  plainly  a 
case  of  “do  or  die.”  As  is  the  tradition  in 
“dear  old  Sharon  High,”  the  Seniors  were 
presented  with  the  privilege  of  holding 
dances  after  the  basketball  games,  but  (and 
here  was  the  catch)  because  of  the  failure 
of  last  year’s  Seniors  to  make  these  dances 
worth  while,  certain  restrictions  were 
placed  on  this  year’s  class.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  was  that  if  the  dances  were 
not  successful,  the  Juniors  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  run  them.  But  all  this  is  no 
longer  news  around  school.  What  is  news 
is  the  way  in  which  the  Seniors  tackled  this 
problem. 

With  a  trip  to  New  York  in  mind, 
Seniors  realized  the  necessity  of  “putting 
the  dances  over”  both  financially  and  so¬ 
cially.  The  first  few  dances  were  success¬ 
ful  in  both  respects;  the  next  few  were 
great  social  successes.  Because  of  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  gym  and  the  ingenuity  of 
some  of  the  students,  a  good  number  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  dances  had  come  in  on  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  class.  This,  of  course,  could 
not  continue,  and  it  was  at  this  point  that 
the  G-men  of  the  Senior  class  started  a 
wave  against  crime,  corruption,  and  graft. 
Five  men — each  tried,  true,  and  cold- 
hearted  enough  to  refuse  entrance  to  his 
best  girl  unless  she  paid  her  dime,  were 
stationed  at  every  available  entrance  and 
exit.  Then,  as  an  extra  precaution,  each 
person  was  stamped  on  the  wrist  as  he  en¬ 
tered.  Anyone  without  the  stamp  was 
gently  shown  the  door  by  one  of  the 
bouncers.  So  with  the  three  little  words 
“stay,  but  pay”  as  their  motto,  the  Seniors 
made  the  last  of  their  dances  even  more 
successful  than  the  first. 

The  Senior  French  class,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Newton,  recently  spent  an  after¬ 


noon  at  the  Fine  Arts  Theater  in  Boston 
seeing  the  much-talked-of  French  motion 
picture  “The  Grand  Illusion.”  They  en¬ 
joyed  it  very  much;  they  even  go  as  far 
as  to  say  they  enjoyed  it  more  than  the 
chocolate  marshmallow  sundaes  at  John¬ 
son’s  afterward. 

“Vanity,  vanity,  all  is  vanity”  —  and 
speaking  of  it,  the  class  pictures  are  all 
taken  much  to  the  relief  of  the  Seniors  and 
the  teachers.  During  December  part  of 
the  class  selected  Michelson  of  Wellesley  as 
class  photographer.  Pictures  were  taken 
soon  after  Christmas  vacation,  and  upon 
receiving  their  proofs  in  the  middle  of 
the  month,  the  boys  and  girls  were  much 
pleased  with  the  excellent  work.  The  other 
part  of  the  class  turned  to  a  more  inex¬ 
pensive  photographer,  Vantine,  and  were 
equally  satisfied.  The  composite  class  pic¬ 
ture  will  be  made  up  by  Michelson  as  will 
the  individual  pictures  of  the  Seniors  which 
will  appear  in  the  spring  issue  of  the 
“Voice.” 

In  case  you’ve  heard  any  loud  noises 
in  the  lower  corridor  lately,  don’t  be 
frightened.  It  isn’t  a  brawl  or  a  lynching, 
but  just  the  Seniors  deciding  what  hotel 
to  go  to  on  the  Class  Trip.  A  few  Seniors 
wrote  to  various  hotels  and  received  ma¬ 
terial  on  rates  and  entertainment.  These 
were  presented  to  the  class  at  many,  many 
class  meetings,  but  as  is  usual  with  Senior 
classes  —  there  are  always  arguments. 
Among  the  hotels  most  favored  were  the 
Wellington,  the  Bristol,  and  the  Taft.  Fi¬ 
nally,  after  much  discussion,  the  Taft 
Hotel  was  chosen  —  partly  because  of  its 
position  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan,  partly 
because  of  its  extremely  modern  accommo¬ 
dations.  After  more  arguing  on  the  merits 
of  the  Colonial  S.  S.  Line  versus  the  East¬ 
ern  S.  S.  Line,  the  Eastern  was  chosen. 

Thus,  as  things  stand,  about  twenty-five 
members  of  the  class  of  ’39  will  embark 
from  Boston  during  April  vacation.  Upon 
reaching  New  York  City  two  exciting  days 
brim  full  of  activities  will  begin — activities 
including  sightseeing  trips,  tours  of  Rock¬ 
efeller  Center  and  Radio  City,  shopping, 
and  the  many  other  intriguing  things  to 
do  on  Manhattan  Island. 

And  so,  au  revoir!  We  Seniors  are  off 
to  New  York! 
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Critics  are  acclaiming!  The  town  is 
amazed!  The  school  is  overjoyed,  and  the 
Seniors  are  bursting  with  pride.  Why? 
Just  because  this  year’s  Senior  play,  Mr. 
Pim  Passes  By,  by  A.  A.  Milne,  was  a 
smashing  hit! 

The  play,  which  was  given  in  two  per¬ 
formances,  one  in  the  afternoon  for  pupils 
in  the  first  eight  grades,  and  one  in  the 
evening,  was  a  comedy  in  three  acts  and 
concerned  the  troubles  of  an  “honest  Eng- 
glish  country  household.” 

George,  played  by  Oliver  Dutton,  is  an 
English  country  squire,  married  to  Olivia 
Telworthy,  played  by  Miriam  Kerstein.  It 
is  Olivia’s  second  marriage,  and  the  plot 
begins  when  Mr.  Pim  a  rather  jittery  old 
gentleman,  Billy  Green,  happens  to  re¬ 
mark  that  he  has  seen  Olivia’s  first  husband 
whom  she  had  always  believed  to  be  dead. 
Mr.  Pim,  however,  had  never  seen  Mr.  Tel¬ 
worthy,  but  had  absent-mindedly  picked 
his  name  from  a  conversation  with  George’s 
neice,  Dinah,  played  by  Kay  Taylor,  who 
had  been  telling  him  about  George,  Olivia, 
and  her  engagement  to  Brian  Strange,  an 
eccentric  young  painter,  played  by  Maurice 
Rockett.  The  plot  is  further  complicated 
by  the  arrival  of  George’s  Aunt  Julia,  a 
stern  matronly  person  who  is  proud  of 
her  age  and  says  so,  played  by  Barbara 
Wiggin. 

The  unwinding  of  the  tangle  by  George 
and  Olivia  together  with  the  sub-plot  of 
the  two  young  lovers  makes  the  play  witty 
and  entertaining  throughout.  The  final 
curtain  falls  all  too  quickly  on  the  happy 
ending. 

In  your  reporter’s  humble  opinion,  Mir¬ 
iam  Kerstein,  in  the  role  of  Olivia  stole 
the  show.  She  was  indeed  outstanding. 
Billy  Green,  in  the  role  of  Mr.  Pim,  was 
a  surprise  to  himself,  the  cast,  and  to  the 
audience  who  heartily  acclaimed  his  ex¬ 
cellent  performance.  Oliver  Dutton,  play¬ 
ing  the  lead  opposite  Miriam,  played  his 
part  to  perfection.  Kay  Taylor  was  ex¬ 
cellently  cast  as  the  gay,  witty  Dinah,  and 
certainly  did  justice  to  her  part,  while 
Maurice  Rockett’s  acting  can  be  described 
as  nothing  less  than — “swell.”  But  the 
actress  who  undoubtedly  drew  the  greatest 
attention  was  Barbara  Wiggin  as  Aunt 
Julia.  She  was  excellent!  Have  you  ever 
seen  her  beagle? 


Last  but  by  no  means  least  was  the  trim 
performance  of  Marjorie  Dowman,  who 
played  Anne,  the  maid.  Wasn’t  it  strange 
to  see  Margie  so  quiet? 

The  Seniors  attribute  all  their  success 
to  their  outstanding  dramatic  coach,  Mr. 
Lord,  who  did  one  grand  job  in  putting 
the  show  over.  Many  thanks,  Mr.  Lord ! ! 

Thanks  also  to  the  boys  who  swung  a 
mean  hammer  and  saw  in  order  to  get  the 
set  together  in  time  for  the  play:  Henry 
Aronson,  Granville  Gates,  Bill  Lyttle,  Ber¬ 
nard  Brule,  Kenny  White,  and  Happy 
Hodgdon.  And  to  those  male  and  female 
charmers  of  the  Senior  class  who  ushered: 
Bill  Allen,  Charles  Plummer,  Thelma  Mac 
Lean,  Irene  Berger,  Margurite  Johnson, 
Henry  Aronson,  Bill  Lyttle,  and  Ethel  Neil- 
son,  the  class  expresses  its  appreciation. 

P.S.  This  year’s  class  broke  all  prece¬ 
dents  by  selling  attractive  button-hole 
bouquets  at  the  door  in  place  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  bags  of  candy.  They  made  money 
on  it,  too.  lVIuch  credit  goes  to  Mrs.  Roche 
who  made  them  up  and  to  Dottie  who 
sold  them. 

JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

Arlyn  Nelson,  ’ 40 

How  do  you  like  your  class  ring  or  pin? 
Ours  have  arrived  and  seem  to  have  met 
with  general  approval.  Popular  opinion 
has  it  that  the  repressed-panel  design  is  the 
best  looking  in  the  school  for  several 
years — with  no  offence  intended  to  the 
Seniors. 

And,  by  the  way  ....  have  you  heard 
about  the  Junior  Prom?  Well  ,  you 
shouldn’t  have;  it’s  a  secret.  However, 
plans  are  well  under  way.  Decoration  Com¬ 
mittee  members  are  Ann  Mullen,  William 
Melcher,  Irene  Bentley,  Douglas  Ivitterman, 
Arlyn  Nelson,  and  Joseph  Keating.  We 
can  t  give  away  the  secret,  hut  we  can  give 
you  a  little  friendly  tip.  Draw  a  big,  red 
circle  around  the  Junior  Prom  date  on  your 
calendar.  It’s  going  to  be  “Beaucoup — 
Beaucoup.” 

Ann  Mullen,  an  active  member  of  our 
class,  is  the  Junior  High  reporter  for  the 
Advocate.  “Butch”  covers  the  news! 

One  of  the  more  interesting  assemblies 
of  the  year,  held  in  the  gym  February  20th, 
showed  how  ring-toss  can  take  its  place 
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with  the  other  out-door  net  games,  bad¬ 
minton  and  tennis.  Participators  from  our 
class  were  Cynthia  Allman,  Barbara  White, 
Virginia  Hare,  Janet  Baker,  Helen  Hodg- 
don,  Ann  Mullen,  Cynthia  Derry,  Marilyn 
Boyce,  and  Sylvia  Paul. 

This  year  s  first  team  in  girl’s  basket¬ 
ball  graduates  in  June,  so  next  year  the 
team  will  probably  be  built  around  Junior 
members  Cynthia  Allman,  Barbara  White, 
Janet  Baker,  Helen  Hodgdon,  Ann  Mullen, 
and  Cynthia  Derry. 

Joe  Keating  and  Douglas  Kitterman 
were  re-elected  for  Student  Council.  New 
members  are  Irene  Bentley  and  Cynthia 
Allman. 

Several  Junior  boys  and  girls  have  parts 
in  the  Glee  Club  Operetta — “In  An  Old 
Kentucky  Garden,”  to  be  presented  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Hall  late  in  April. 

TENTH  GRADE  NOTES 

William  Roos,  41 

Well,  the  Sophomore  Trot  has  come  and 
gone.  On  March  10,  the  Sophomore  Class 
presented  its  annual  dance.  It  was  a  great 
success.  Refreshments  were  served  by  the 
10th  grade  domestic  science  class.  Every¬ 
one  had  a  grand  time  dancing  to  the  music 
of  the  new  High  School  swing  orchestra 
and  the  amplifier  which  was  run  by  the 
members  of  the  music  committee,  Ken¬ 
neth  Stetson,  David  Prescott  and  Bobby 
McLean,  all  three  ardent  music  fans.  The 
hostesses  were  Constance  Swift,  Eleanor 
Rockett  and  Agnes  Fitzpatrick.  The  dance 
was  engineered  by  Patty  Morgan,  general 
chairman  of  committees,  who  did  much  to 
help  make  it  a  success. 


The  new  student  council  members  from 
room  one  are:  Kendall  Southern,  retained 
from  the  last  election,  and  Eleanor  Rock¬ 
ett.  From  Miss  Frost’s  room  we  have  Doris 
Carter,  retained  from  the  last  election,  and 
Edward  Bentley. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  NOTES 

Edward,  Berger,  ’42 

The  Junior  High  has  kept  pace  with  the 
Senior  High  in  all  its  activities.  Under 
the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Holbrook,  the 
Junior  Council  has  made  much  progress 
in  the  supervision  of  the  Junior  High  as¬ 
semblies.  Included  in  the  splendid  enter¬ 
tainments  provided  were  spelling  bees, 
plays,  a  pet  exhibit,  and  question  boxes. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  Junior  High 
basketball  team  has  just  started  its  season. 
By  defeating  Walpole  in  their  first  game, 
Sharon  got  off  to  a  good  start.  Whitman, 
their  next  opponent,  was  more  successful, 
beating  the  Junior  High  in  a  hard  fought 
game.  With  four  more  games  on  the  list 
still  to  be  played,  the  team  guided  by  Mr. 
Clark,  and  led  by  the  captain,  George  Hart, 
will  surely  have  a  sccessful  season. 

The  ninth  grade  dramatic  club  has  been 
quite  busy  since  it  started  to  function.  They 
have  put  on  one  play  at  an  assembly  al¬ 
ready,  and  they  are  now  hard  at  work 
studying  parts  for  another  play  called, 
“The  Trial  of  Homework,”  which  promises 
to  be  very  good.  Miss  Chase  has  spent 
a  lot  of  extra  time  working  with  the  club 
in  coaching  the  plays  and  in  conducting 
club  meetings. 


ENOUGH'S  ENOUGH 

Cynthia  Allman,  ’40 

When  the  beautiful  snow  comes  tumbling  ’round, 
For  us  to  shovel  off  the  ground, 

Away  to  the  South  I’d  like  to  go, 

For  there  the  flowers  always  grow. 

Green  is  the  grass,  blue  is  the  sky, 

White  crested  waves  go  dashing  high. 

But  some  poor  fools  when  the  snow  arrives 
With  skiis  and  toboggans  endanger  their  lives. 
They  sail  over  cliffs  of  hazardous  height — 

I  question  if  in  their  minds  they  are  right. 

I  suppose  that  cold,  white,  dazzling  stuff 
Is  really  beautiful,  but  enough’s  enough. 
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HORSEFLESH 

Jay  King,  ’ 40 


Jed  Morse  had  just  completed  a  deal. 
He  was,  as  usual,  exultant.  As  a  trader  in 
horse-flesh,  he  had  never  lost  a  deal.  “Joe,” 
he  said  to  his  feeble-minded  stable  boy, 
“there  goes  the  old  black  mare.  Two  weeks 
ago  1  bought  her  for  twenty-eight  dollars; 
this  sixty  dollars  pays  for  the  fat  on  her 
and  quite  a  sizeable  profit  for  me.”  Then 
Jed  phrased  his  favorite  quotation,  “Never 
yet  have  I  lost  on  a  deal.” 

Jed  was  a  typical,  sharp-featured  New 
Englander  who  believed  that  if  a  man  was 
ignorant  enough  in  what  he  professed  to 
know,  he  certainly  should  be  fleeced.  Jed 
was  well  liked  by  those  around  him  since 
they  knew  horses  and  were  seldom  beaten 
by  more  than  they  should  have  been.  When 
Jed  sold  a  horse  approximately  twenty 
years  old,  as  being  five,  his  conscience  both¬ 
ered  him  not  a  bit.  When  someone  refused 
to  take  his  word  for  it  and  looked  into 
the  horse’s  mouth,  Jed  was  offended.  Jed’s 
love  for  horses  was  surpassed  only  by  his 
love  for  profits  in  his  trade. 

A  week  after  the  mare’s  sale  Jed  was 
seated  in  the  blacksmith  shop — a  regular 
hang-out  for  him  and  his  cronies.  The  talk 
was  of  horses,  as  usual,  and  the  blacksmith 
spoke  of  the  young  doctor  and  his  new 
mare.  Jed  concealed  his  curiosity  then, 
but  the  next  morning  saw  him  at  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  home  being  treated  for  a  stomach  ail¬ 
ment.  “You  take  these  every  two  hours,” 
advised  the  doctor,  and  then  he  made  ready 
to  leave  the  room. 

“Say,  Doc!”  spoke  up  Jed.  “I’ve  heard 
quite  a  lot  about  you’re  new  bay.  Let’s  take 
a  look  at  it  shall  we?”  Since  the  doctor 
enjoyed  showing  off  his  property  as  much 
as  anyone  else,  he  gladly  consented. 

Jed  couldn’t  help  gasping  in  astonish¬ 
ment  as  he  saw  the  horse.  It  was  a  true 
beauty;  large  with  graceful  lines,  her  head 
held  high,  after  the  manner  of  thorough¬ 
breds.  Jed  practically  fell  in  love  with  that 
horse,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  own 
her. 

That  evening  at  his  own  stable  Jed  was 
talking  to  Joe.  He  explained  to  Joe  that 
he  was  going  to  buy  the  hoi'se.  “By  the 
way,”  he  continued,  “Here’s  some  pills  I 


got  for  your  stomach-ache.”  Instead  of 
taking  one  every  hour,  Joe  took  them  all 
at  once. 

Next  afternoon  Jed  saw  the  doctor  once 
again  and  asked  him  to  come  and  treat  the 
very  ill  Joe.  After  the  patient  had  been 
slightly  comforted,  Jed  made  an  offer.  “I’ll 
give  you  one  hundred  fifty  dollars  for  your 
horse.” 

“Sorry,”  said  the  doctor,  “but  I  need  that 
horse;  you  see  a  doctor  needs  two  fast 
horses  to  get  around  with.  If  I  sell  her 
I’ll  only  have  my  small  mare,  and  if  she 
should  have  a  big  day,  people  might  die 
due  to  my  lack  of  haste.” 

“I’ll  give  you  two  hundred,”  said  the 
persistent  Jed.  “Course  the  animal  ain’t 
worth  it,  but  I  think  I  can  sell  her.”  The 
horse-trader  was  coming  out  in  him  now. 
The  doctor  refused  politely  that  time  and 
left  soon  afterwards,  but  he  was  torn  be¬ 
tween  desire  and  necessity;  he  could  have 
used  the  money  to  good  advantage,  but  he 
also  needed  the  horse. 

Jed  came  to  see  him  again  the  next  day. 
As  he  breezed  into  the  room,  he  greeted  the 
doctor  with,  “Hi,  Doc!  I’ve  come  to  offer 
you  three  hundred  this  fine  morning.”  With 
this  they  both  went  to  the  stable  and  looked 
at  the  horse.  “You  see  here,  where  her 
flanks  are  too  bunchy,  a  sign  of  quick  tir¬ 
ing,”  pointed  out  the  ambitious  trader. 
“But  I’ll  still  give  you  three  hundred.” 

“I’d  like  to,”  replied  the  doctor,  “but 
you  see,  she  was  a  gift  horse.  I’m  going  on 
my  honeymoon  tomorrow  and  I  could  use 
the  money,  but  I  can’t  see  my  way  clear 
to  sell  a  gift  horse.” 

Again  Jed  raised  his  offer,  “I’ll  give  you 
four  fifty,”  he  said.  He  saw  a  look  of  un¬ 
certainty  cross  the  doctor’s  face,  but  it  was 
merely  a  flash,  for  the  next  moment  the 
doctor  refused  and  excused  himself  to  at¬ 
tend  to  some  patients  who  had  been  wait¬ 
ing. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do,”  Jed  called 
after  him.  “I’ll  be  at  the  station  tomorrow 
with  five  hundred.  If  you’ve  changed  your 
mind  in  the  meantime,  I’ll  still  buy  the 
horse.”  With  this  he  left. 
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Immediately  after  supper,  the  stable  boy 
ran  to  the  house  to  call  the  doctor.  “Hey, 
Doc !  The  bay  died.  She  got  colic  or  some¬ 
thing  and  she’s  stiff  as  a  board  out  there 
now. 

The  doctor  ran  out  to  see  the  horse.  She 
lay  just  as  the  boy  described  her,  legs  up 
in  the  air,  and  stiff  as  a  board.  Then  the 
doctor  did  a  strange  thing.  He  sat  down 
with  a  gleam  in  his  eyes  that  had  never 
been  there  before.  He  was  wondering  if 
it  would  be  fair  to  put  one  over  on  the 
old  reprobate. 

At  the  station  next  morning  Jed  was 
over-joyed  when  the  doctor  accepted  the 
five  hundred  and  told  Jed  that  the  horse 
was  being  taken  to  his  place  by  the  stable- 
boy.  Jed’s  joy  was  short-lived,  however, 
for  when  he  reached  home  and  found  that 
the  barge  had  come  down  the  canal  to  his 
place  with  a  dead  horse  on  it,  he  turned 
a  little  pale.  When  he  realized  what  this 
meant,  he  appeared  to  have  apoplexy,  yel¬ 
low  jaundice,  and  scarlet  fever  alternately. 
He  turned  every  color  of  the  rainbow.  He 
had  visions  of  little  dollar  bills  flying 
away.  This  melancholy  didn’t  last  long, 
though,  because  a  little  later  he  ordered 
his  buggy  and  went  over  to  Goon’s  Hamlet, 
a  place  notorious  for  its  gamblers. 

He  hitched  his  horse  to  the  front  of  the 
barber-shop  and  went  directly  to  the  back 
room  where  several  men  were  playing 
cards.  Jed  waited  two  hours  for  the  game 
to  break  up.  Then  he  put  his  proposition 
to  the  men.  “I’ve  bought  the  doctor’s  new 
bay,  boys,”  he  began.  "I  couldn’t  sell  it 
because  people  didn’t  have  the  kind  of 
money  I  wanted;  hut  I’ve  got  a  scheme  by 
which  one  of  you  can  get  the  horse  for  a 
hundred  dollars.  It’ll  cost  each  of  you  one 
hundred  dollars  to  put  your  name  in  this 
hat.  We’ll  have  the  barber  draw  out  a 
name  and  that  fortunate  fellow  will  get  the 
horse.” 

The  men  all  agreed  to  this,  and  after 
the  drawing,  Jed  took  the  winner  back  to 
his  place  and  showed  him  the  horse.  “Now 
don’t  get  your  hair  in  a  braid!”  he  cau¬ 
tioned.  “Let  me  explain.  I’ll  give  you  hack 
your  hundred  and  you  take  the  horse;  in 
that  way  everyone  will  be  satisfied.”  The 
gambler  readily  agreed  to  this  since  he  lost 
nothing,  and  he  went  his  way. 


Three  months  later  Jed  met  the  doctor 
and  his  bride  at  the  station,  and  he  offered 
to  drive  them  home. 

On  reaching  the  house,  the  doctor,  who 
had  been  slightly  troubled  by  his  con¬ 
science  said,  “I’m  sorry  I  put  one  over  on 
you.  There’s  two  hundred  that  I’ve  saved; 
the  rest  will  come  later.” 

“Don’t  bother,”  said  Jed  with  a  slight 
show  of  braggadocio.  “I  sold  that  horse 
for  eight  hundred  dollars.  I  suppose  you 
know  that  I’ve  never  lost  on  a  deal  yet.” 

SENIOR  HIGH  CLUBS 

Libby  Roach,  ’39 

Here  we  are  again  with  interesting  news 
about  the  clubs  of  the  Senior  High  School. 

The  Latin  Club,  another  one  of  our  in¬ 
teresting  organizations,  is  getting  along 
very  well.  The  officers  are:  President, 
Robert  Paul;  Vice  President,  Sylvia  Paul; 
Secretary,  Barbara  Wiggin;  Treasurer, 
Virginia  Hare.  There  are  fifteen  boys  and 
girls  in  the  club. 

At  present  the  club  is  planning  a  play 
called  “Ludus”  to  be  given  sometime.  The 
club  is  also  planning  a  newspaper,  but 
more  information  about  this  will  be  given 
later. 

The  French  Club  meets  every  two  weeks. 
The  officers  are  as  follows:  President, 
Dixie  Spaulding;  Chairman  of  Assemblies, 
Chester  Stern;  Secretary,  Virginia  Hare. 

The  club  members  have  just  learned  the 
French  National  Hymn,  and  they  sing  this 
and  other  French  songs  in  their  meetings. 

Hats  off  to  the  Salesmanship  Club,  for 
putting  on  such  a  beautiful  Christmas  as¬ 
sembly.  People  are  still  talking  about  it. 
Let  us  hope  they  will  give  more  perform¬ 
ances  like  it  later  this  year. 

At  present  the  club  members  are  work¬ 
ing  on  a  project  that  I  think  is  very  worth 
while.  Each  club  member  has  collected 
Christmas  cards  and  is  making  a  scrap 
book  for  crippled  children  and  shut-ins. 
When  the  books  are  completed,  the  club 
plans  to  take  a  trip  to  some  school  for 
cripples  to  distribute  the  books  among  the 
children.  After  the  books  are  completed, 
the  girls  are  going  to  dress  dolls,  and  the 
boys  are  going  to  repair  toys.  These  will 
be  given  to  unfortunate  children. 
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"FROM  THIS  CORNER" 

Maurice  Rockett,  ’ 39 

This  certainly  has  been  a  winter  for  all 
the  winter  sports  enthusiasts  with  skating 
and  skiing  galore. 

A  good  year  in  basketball  for  Sharon 
just  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  cards  this 
season.  The  best  and  probably  the  most 
exciting  game  played  in  Sharon  thus  far 
was  the  tilt  between  Sharon  and  Randolph. 
The  ever  fighting  home  team  played  the 
visitors  basket  for  basket,  although  they 
lost  out  in  the  end  by  one  point.  In  the 
event  that  Sharon  had  won,  their  laurels 
would  have  been  high.  But  even  in  defeat 
they  must  be  given  the  deserved  credit  for 
putting  up  such  a  fine  exhibition  against 
a  fast  stepping  team  that  has  now  won 
the  Hockamoek  League.  The  story  book 
finish  of  the  Aggies  game,  when  Ken  White 
sank  a  sensational  shot  from  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  floor,  will  be  a  hard  one  to  for¬ 
get.  The  ball  swished  through  the  basket 
as  the  final  whistle  sounded.  In  the  over¬ 
time  he  came  back  to  win  the  game. 
Sharon  has  inaugurated  a  new  style  of 
play  with  a  wide  open  field,  which  they 
used  successfully  against  Wrentham,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  score  50  points.  In  the  game 
against  North  Easton  at  Sharon,  they 
again  played  a  very  flashy  and  brilliant 
game,  winning  out  over  a  favored  North 
Easton  team  by  a  wide  margin.  This  new 
type  of  game  always  proves  to  be  more 
exciting  and  spectacular. 

What  will  it  be  next?  The  newest  fad 
among  the  boys  is  pipe  smoking  which 
they  have  taken  up  in  a  very  mannerly 
fashion.  They  probably  feel  it  a  mark  of 
distinction. 

In  the  past  the  corridors  have  been  a 
source  of  much  noise  and  unnecessary  poor 
conduct.  Since  the  appointment  of  the 
newly  formed  police  force,  the  noise  and 
confusion  have  been  cut  down  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.  This  organization  has 
proved  itself  a  worthwhile  part  of  the 
school  system. 

There  was  real  sincerity  in  the  applause 
given  Mr.  Page  by  the  students,  when  his 
portrait  was  presented  to  the  school  by 
IMrs.  Frey  of  the  School  Committee. 

Following  the  Senior  Play  we  usually 
find  those  who  have  participated  receiv¬ 


ing  all  the  well  wishes  and  pats  on  the 
back,  while  the  real  person  behind  it  all, 
Mr.  Lord,  goes  nearly  unnoticed.  One 
should  bear  in  mind  that  such  a  project  as 
this  could  not  be  had  without  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  persistent  efforts  on  his  part. 

If  this  new  idea  of  having  a  young  men’s 
club  is  a  success,  it  will  certainly  be  a 
feather  in  the  hat  of  the  persons  behind  it. 

Taking  a  look  down  the  corridors  be¬ 
tween  periods,  one  may  see  countless  fair 
damsels  in  the  height  of  fashion  with 
wooden  shoes  and  bows  in  their  hair  dis¬ 
playing  the  utmost  of  their  charms  while 
passing  to  the  next  class. 

The  intermurals,  which  I  advocated  earl¬ 
ier  in  the  year  have  proved  a  tremendous 
success.  A  fine  brand  of  basketball  has 
been  displayed  at  the  games,  and  good 
sportsmanship  has  prevailed  throughout. 

I  never  knew  it  before,  but  a  charge  of 
two  cents  is  put  on  a  book  for  every  day 
that  it  is  over-due  in  the  school  library, 
so  make  sure  you  get  them  back  in  time. 

The  way  things  are  now,  students  can 
hardly  wait  until  the  Thursday  activity  pe¬ 
riod  for  the  next  assembly.  .  .  . 

Don’t  let  anyone  else  tell  you  differently, 
but  Miss  Flemmings  had  as  hard  a  game 
on  the  bench  as  Mr.  Clark.  .  .  . 

A  duplicate  of  “Town  Meeting  of  the 
Air”  may  be  found  by  visiting  one  of  the 
Sociology  classes  at  any  time.  Many  in¬ 
telligent  and  logical  arguments  are  brought 
up  constantly.  .  .  . 

For  a  good  evening’s  entertainment  and 
one  filled  with  excitement,  go  to  one  of 
the  Stoughton  Alumni  games  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  of  Sharon’s  previous  outstanding  hoop 
stars  participate. 

DO  THEY  FIT? 

Kay  Taylor,  ’39 

I’m  Just  A  Little  Jitterbug  Irene  Berger 
My  Heart  Belongs  to  Daddy  Virginia  Scott 
I  Won’t  Tell  A  Soul  Marjory  Dowman 
You  Look  Good  To  Mp  A’s  on  a  report  card 
Old  Folks  Faculty 

April  In  My  Heart  Seniors  (class  trip) 
It’s  Easy  To  Blame  the  Weather  D’s  and  E’s 
Monday  Morning  Back  to  the  old  grind 
Martha  Charlie  Plummer 

When  I  Grow  Up  Sophomores 

Simple  and  Sweet  Freshmen 
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BOYS7  SPORTS 

Richard  Spaulding  and  John  Bradford,  ’ 40 

The  boys’  basketball  team  enjoyed  a 
fairly  successful  season.  Although  they  ran 
into  trouble  in  some  of  their  games,  they 
played  heads-up  basketball,  and  were  never 
downed  by  defeat. 

In  the  front  court  Kenny  White  was 
spectacular  all  season  long,  scoring  win¬ 
ning  baskets  when  defeat  seemed  inevitable. 
Rico  Vadala  played  on  the  defense,  while 
Eddie  McNair  and  Ollie  Dutton  proved 
themselves  able  captains.  McNair,  Clark, 
and  Rockett  did  their  job  exceptionaly 
well  in  the  back  court  while  Teddy  Rockett 
found  out,  towards  the  end  of  the  season, 
that  he  could  play  basketball  and  was  re¬ 
garded  with  high  praise. 

As  for  the  boys’  chances  in  the  Hocka- 
mock  league  it  is  definite  that  Randolph 
has  gained  the  top  of  the  flag  with  Stough¬ 
ton  running  a  close  second.  North  Easton 
wasn’t  strong  enough  this  year,  and  it  still 
remains  to  be  seen  if  they  will  capture  third 
place  because  they  have  a  couple  of  games 
yet  to  play.  Sharon  is  sure  of  fourth  place 
with  a  possible  chance  to  gain  third  while 
Foxboro  will  have  to  be  content  with  five 
berths  from  the  top.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  a  gym,  Canton  did  not  have  a  chance 
and  was  beaten  badly  in  every  game. 

The  second  team  captained  by  Bill  Lyttle 
came  through  with  flying  colors  winning 
all  but  three  of  their  games.  Ralph  Whit¬ 
ney,  Matt  Murray,  and  Tommy  Coffey 
proved  themselves  capable  players  and 
good  prospects  for  next  year’s  team.  Win¬ 
nie  Whitmarsh  and  Doug  Kitterman  played 
like  veterans  in  the  back  court  with  Jay 
King  as  a  substitute. 

Because  a  regular  player  for  the  first 
team  was  too  old  to  play  high  school  bas¬ 
ketball  according  to  the  law  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  North  Easton  had  to  play  all  the 
gaipes  won  over  again. 

The  new  gym  teacher,  Mr.  Ralph  Hearn, 
will  coach  baseball  this  year. 

Miss  Flemings  has  started  a  ping-pong 
and  badminton  tournament  again  this  year. 


GIRLS7  BASKETBALL— 1939 

Anne  Swift,  ’39 

At  the  time  of  writing,  another  basket¬ 
ball  season  is  nearing  its  close  with  two 
games  yet  to  be  played.  It  is  with  great 
regret  that  all  the  players,  especially  the 
seniors,  see  the  end  drawing  near,  for  all 
have  enjoyed  the  games  this  season.  At 
this  point  eight  games  have  ended  with  the 
Sharon  girls  on  the  winning  side  and  only 
one  with  them  on  the  losing  end.  The 
second  team  is  as  yet  undefeated,  having 
eight  consecutive  victories. 

Probably  the  most  exciting  game  was 
the  one  at  Foxboro  in  which  the  Sharon 
team  was  behind  until  the  last  few  min¬ 
utes.  Then  several  beautiful  baskets  by 
the  forwards  put  Sharon  ahead,  35-33, 
where  they  stayed  for  the  few  remaining 
moments  which  proved  to  be  wildly  ex¬ 
citing.  The  season  started,  of  course,  with 
the  alumnae  game  which,  running  true  to 
form,  was  a  good  one  with  the  high  school 
girls  victorious  25-21.  After  the  Christmas 
vacation  the  real  season  got  under  way  with 
a  fairly  easy  victory  over  Rockland,  the 
scores  being  42-20  for  the  first  team  and 
30-16  for  the  second  team.  The  following 
two  games  were  not  walk-aways,  although 
they  may  seem  to  be  from  the  scores: 
Sharon,  42  Randolph,  20;  Sharon,  34  Ran¬ 
dolph,  9;  and  Sharon,  31  Oliver  Ames  12; 
Sharon,  14  Oliver  Ames,  9.  The  real  test 
came  with  the  afore-mentioned  Foxboro 
game.  The  second  team  won  also  by  the 
score  26-8.  The  game  lost  to  Oliver  Ames 
was  another  close  and  exciting  one,  but 
this  time  the  Sharon  girls  were  on  the  short 
end  by  one  point,  19-18.  However,  the 
second  team  continued  their  winning  streak 
by  a  22-12  score.  The  next  two  games  were 
well  earned  victories  for  Sharon,  resulting 
in  the  scores:  Sharon  21,  Wrentham  15; 
Sharon  16,  Wrentham  13;  Sharon  39,  Ran¬ 
dolph  20;  Sharon  37,  Randolph  13.  The 
score  20-18  of  the  Wrentham  game  in 
Sharon  shows  what  a  close  and  well  fought 
game  was  played.  The  second  team  won 
again  by  the  score  of  36-7. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  first  team 
are  seniors,  the  out-look  for  next  year  is 
by  no  means  discouraging  as  there  are 
many  excellent  prospects  among  the  juniors 
and  sophomores.  Cynthia  Allman,  Cyn- 
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thia  Derry,  Ann  Mullen,  and  Janet  Baker 
who  have  all  had  a  great  deal  of  expe¬ 
rience  will  be  the  nucleus  of  the  first  team 
next  year  with  much  help  from  Clara  Niet- 
hold,  Eleanor  and  Katherine  Rockett,  and 
Patricia  Morgan.  While  the  senior  guards 
this  year,  Kay  Taylor  (capt.),  Marion  Bod- 
well,  Virginia  Scott,  and  Dorothy  Roche, 
have  held  the  opposing  teams  in  check  with 
as  fine  playing  as  one  would  be  likely  to 
see  in  any  high  school  game,  the  senior 
forwards,  Thelma  MacLean,  Elizabeth 
Roach,  Ruth  MacMahon,  and  Anne  Swift, 
have  demonstrated  their  skill  in  finding  the 
basket. 

Now  that  the  winter  sports  are  over,  it 
is  time  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  spring 
ones:  tennis,  ping-pong,  and  badminton. 
Tournaments  in  the  latter  two  are  being 
held  as  usual,  and  anyone  may  enter.  The 
tennis  teams,  girls  and  boys,  hope  to  have 
a  successful  season,  and  things  seem  to 
point  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  wish. 

We  hope  that  the  girls  and  the  rest  of 
the  student  body  appreciate  the  fact  that 
success  of  the  girls’  teams  is  due  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  coaching  of  Miss  Flemings.  Two 
recent  instances  of  the  result  of  her  coach¬ 
ing  bring  this  to  mind.  First,  after  the 
Randolph  game  the  officiating  referee  com¬ 
plimented  our  coach  on  the  playing  of  the 
team  saying  that  her  girls  “played  like 
“physical  education  students.”  Second,  an 
article  in  the  Boston  University  News  listed 
the  sports  leaders  of  the  girls  in  C.  L.  A. 
Out  of  ten,  three  were  graduates  of  Sharon 
High. 

Sports  themselves  are  of  no  value  un¬ 
less  good  sportsmanship  is  the  result.  Such 
has  always  been  the  teaching  of  our  coach, 
and  the  many  comments  on  Sharon’s  good 
sportsmanship  prove  that  the  girls  have 
learned  this  lesson  well. 

Ed.  note:  [The  other  two  games  of  the 
season  were  both  played  in  Sharon,  and 
true  to  form,  our  girls  came  through  vic¬ 
torious.  (Sharon  44,  Rockland  9,  Sharon 
30,  Rockland  10;  and  Sharon  22,  Foxboro 
19,  Sharon  36,  Foxboro  10.)  This  last 
game  with  Foxboro  in  Sharon  was  per¬ 
haps  the  best  game  of  the  year.  It  was 
not  nearly  as  exciting  as  the  game  there, 
but  the  playing  on  both  teams  was  un¬ 
usually  good.] 


S.  H.  S.  ACTIVITIES 

Sylvia  Paul,  ’ 40 

Marion  Bodwell  spent  the  week-end  of 
February  17th  at  the  Massachusetts  State 
College  Winter  Carnival.  The  thing  that 
impressed  her  most  was  the  snow  sculpture 
which  each  fraternity  had  made  and  en¬ 
tered  in  competition  for  a  prize.  Marion 
went  through  several  buildings,  and  in  the 
gym  she  watched  a  basketball  game  which 
she  says  was  even  more  exciting  than  those 
seen  in  high  school. 

John  Bradford,  our  skiing  enthusiast,  has 
been  showing  his  competitors  at  Faconia, 
New  Hampshire,  how  to  ski  the  correct 
way.  With  all  the  snow  we  now  have  he 
and  Richard  Spaulding  may  go  to  the 
White  Mountains  for  a  few  days  to  try 
some  higher  slopes. 

Irene  Berger  and  Fibby  Dubinsky  re¬ 
port  that  the  dinner  dance  sponsored  by 
their  sorority,  Delta  Omega,  was  a  grand 
success.  It  was  held  at  the  Town  Club  in 
Boston. 

The  senior  Girl  Scout  troop  has  been 
divided  into  two  troops  now  because  of  the 
large  number  of  girls.  The  new  senior 
troop  made  up  of  the  girls  from  the  Junior 
and  Senior  classes  is  supervised  by  Miss 
Flemings.  The  junior  group  of  girls  from 
the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes  is  su¬ 
pervised  by  Ann  Shepard.  The  senior 
scouts  plan  to  put  on  a  play  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mrs.  Fawrence.  The  costumes 
and  scenery  will  be  made  by  the  scouts 
themselves. 

Mary  Crocker,  junior  class  mannequin, 
modeled  girls’  sport  and  date  dresses  in  the 
Castle  room  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  in  Provi¬ 
dence  on  February  7th.  The  modeling  was 
done  before  and  after  a  delightful  luncheon. 

Libby  Dubinsky,  sophomore  singing  and 
dancing  star,  is  going  to  have  her  singing 
debut  soon.  Her  teacher  is  Madame  Ni- 
nello  Johnson  of  Back  Bay,  Boston. 

Barbara  White  and  Charles  Plummer 
played  at  the  Fortnightly  Club’s  Art  Pro¬ 
gram  on  March  7th.  Barbara  played  two 
selections  on  the  piano,  and  Charles  played 
the  violin. 

I  suppose  you  have  all  seen  the  novelty 
Dutch  shoes  worn  by  Dorothy  Roche, 
Arlyn  Nelson,  and  Cynthia  Derry.  These 
three  stylists  have  introduced  the  vogue. 
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THE  ART  OF  WRITING  AN  ESSAY 

Ann  Mullen,  ’ 40 

After  careful  and  considerable  research 
I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
an  unparalleled  deficiency  of  information 
on  the  creation  of  an  essay.  Despite  the 
fact  that  our  whole  environment  seethes 
with  an  unlimited  variety  of  valuable  facts 
for  unfortunate  ignorants,  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  helpful  hint  on  the  honorable  art  of 
essay  writing.  There  are  “Helpful  House¬ 
hold  Hints”  and  “Simple  Suggestions  for 
Sewing  Circles”  and  “Fine  Facts  on  Feath¬ 
ers”  and  “Baby  Books  on  Busting  Banks” 
and  “Notes  on  Nothing”  but  never,  never 
“Essentials  on  Essays.”  This  may  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  gross  exaggeration  on  my  part, 
hut  when,  after  lengthy  search,  I  finally  do 
find  a  hook  on  essays,  I  am  bitterly  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  either  the  necessity  of 
plowing  through  page  after  page  of  stuff, 
so-called  because  that  is  exactly  what  it 
amounts  to,  or  skimming  through  a  list 
of  trite  “do’s”  or  “don’t’s.”  In  either  case 
by  the  time  I  have  finished  I  have  lost  my 
time,  temper,  and  interest.  Perhaps  my 
mind  is  too  childish  to  grope  with  words 
of  more  than  ten  letters,  with  styles  and 
technicalities,  anaphoras  and  antonyms, 
and  small  print.  In  my  limited  social 
circle,  I  find  various  friends  who  express 
the  same  opinion.  So  this  composition  is 
dedicated  to  those  poor  illiterates  who  sud¬ 
denly  find  themselves  engulfed  in  the  work 
of  trying  to  turn  into  a  literary  genius  and 
succeed  only  in  producing  mediocre  work, 
getting  a  headache  and  increasing  the  light 

hill. 

The  first  step  is  entirely  extemporaneous 
and  impulsive.  It’s  not  hard  to  think  up 
ideas  for  an  essay — the  trouble  comes  in 
choosing  the  one  to  use.  Each  one  is  al¬ 
ways  so  much  better  than  the  other!  From 
experience  I  have  learned  that  it  is  best 
to  put  these  best-seller  ideas  down  on 
paper.  The  second  step  (here  we  are  on 
the  second  step  already — and  to  think  some 
people  write  books  on  the  information  I 
have  just  divulged)  is  to  relax  until  the 
night  before  the  “dead-line.”  Then,  after 
your  mind  is  refreshed  and  all  other  mat¬ 
ters  have  been  completed  and  pushed  aside 
leaving  your  mind  a  perfect  blank,  the 
next  objective  to  accomplish  is  to  shut 


yourself  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
lock  the  door  of  your  room,  and,  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  paper,  pen,  pencil,  and  edibles, 
set  to  work.  By  setting  to  work  I  mean, 
first,  trying  to  recall  all  the  brilliant  ideas 
you  were  struck  with  the  day  of  assign¬ 
ment;  second,  frantically  hunting  for  the 
papers  on  which  you  jotted  down  the  ideas, 
and  suddenly  remembering  that  you  left 
all  of  them  elsewhere;  third,  calling  fel¬ 
low  unfortunates  on  the  phone  to  find  out 
what  they  have  been  doing  or  have  done 
in  this  particular  phase  of  work;  fourth, 
turning  on  the  radio  because  you  just  cant 
miss  that  program;  fifth,  making  a  sally 
forth  to  the  pantry  because  it  is  impossible 
to  work  on  an  empty  stomach;  sixth,  re¬ 
tiring  as  the  effort  has  become  very  weary¬ 
ing,  and  for  your  health  and  reason  you 
think  it  best;  seventh,  making  a  silent  reso¬ 
lution  to  get  up  early  and  do  it;  eighth,  de¬ 
ciding  against  this  and  concentrating  on 
a  fool-proof  alibi;  ninth,  wondering  what 
the  consequences  will  be. 

After  school  the  next  day,  in  about 
twenty-five  minutes  you  dash  off  something 
which  you  call  an  essay  and  go  home  con¬ 
soling  yourself  with  the  fact  that  perhaps 
that  one  you  might  have  written  last  night 
wouldn’t  have  been  half  as  good. 

SOLITUDE 

Bertha  W est,  ’ 41 

The  marsh  lay  still  and  quiet, 

Unrippled  by  any  breeze. 

Leisurely  waters  flowed  by  it, 

Clouds  rode  on  high  with  ease. 

Sand  dunes  rose  like  shadows 
From  the  dry  and  arid  lands. 

Where  are  the  saucy,  mischievous  crows, 
And  the  geese  in  happy  bands? 

But  wait!  What  is  that  I  see? 

Look  sharp  at  that  hole  in  the  tree. 

Ssh,  don’t  stir, — it’s  a  tiny  mole. 

And  here  comes  a  rabbit  out  of  its  hole. 
Yonder  a  farmer  with  his  plow, 

A  horse,  a  dog,  and  a  slow  old  cow. 
But  look!  The  sky  is  now  flooded  with  wel¬ 
come  light, 

The  clouds  are  pink  and  gold; 

At  last  we  bid  goodbye  to  the  night 
To  look  at  what  this  day  may  hold. 

The  sun !  At  last  its  bright  rays  shine 
Upon  the  solitude  once  so  sublime. 
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ALUMNI  NOTES 

Virginia  Hare,  ’40 

Often  we  hear  questions  concerning  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Alumni  of  Sharon  High 
School.  An  Alumni  column  in  the  “Voice” 
was  decided  on  to  answer  these  queries. 

Of  the  Senior  Class  of  1938,  a  great 
jnany  are  making  excellent  records  at  col¬ 
leges.  William  Frye  is  at  the  Stevens  In¬ 
stitute.  Paul  Flamand  is  an  honor  student 
at  Harvard.  Evelyn  Simonis  is  training  to 
be  a  nurse  at  the  Waltham  Hospital.  Ted 
Boyce  is  going  to  a  business  school  at 
Worcester.  Laura  Taylor  attends  Portia 
Law  School.  Richard  Hall  is  at  Longy 
School  of  Music.  Robert  Morgan  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Syracuse  University.  Frances 
Churchill  is  a  cashier  at  Chandler  and  Co., 
Boston. 

Several  other  members  of  the  class  are 
at  S.  H.  S.  studying  extra  subjects  in  a 
post-graduate  course. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Class  of 
’37,  who  regard  it  as  the  best  class  in 
Sharon  for  the  past  five  years,  are  also  do¬ 
ing  well  at  colleges  and  in  business. 

John  Baker,  at  Harvard,  Everett  Ross  at 
Rennsalear  Polytechnic  Institute,  Oscar 
Bodwell  at  Massachusetts  State  College, 
and  Richard  Chase  at  the  University  of 
Maine,  are  all  honor  students.  Pauline 
Shepard  is  at  Sargent,  and  Ruth  Hussey  is 
as  State  Teachers’  College,  Hyannis.  Bar¬ 
bara  Scott  attends  Perry  Kindergarten 
School,  and  Virginia  Howell,  who  has  been 
“observing”  at  the  High  Street  School,  is 
at  Wheelock  School.  Marjorie  Hanson  is 
taking  a  medical  secretarial  course  at 
Mary  Brooks  School,  Boston.  Harriet 
Mabie  is  training  to  be  a  nurse.  Helen 
Moore  is  a  student  at  Miss  Farmer’s  School 
of  Cookery. 

Some  of  those  who  have  entered  business 
are:  Alden  Ornell,  secretary  at  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  headquarters  in  Boston,  Doro¬ 
thy  Hare  who  works  in  the  Metropolitan 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Bank  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  Marjorie  Hare  who  is  a  cook  at 
The  Dairy  Bar,  in  Boston.  The  Bendinelli 
Bros,  have  gone  into  business  for  them¬ 
selves  in  Sharon. 

Betsy  Scott  is  the  manager  of  the  Senior 
Basketball  team  at  C.L.A.,  B.  U.  Margaret 
Cawley  teaches  kindergarten  at  Topsfield. 


THE  MORTAL  STORM 


Anti  Mullen,  ’40 


The  Mortal  Storm,  by  Phyllis  Bottome, 
justly  merits  its  high  rating  among  the 
outstanding  books  of  the  year.  It  is  the 
new  and  different  story  of  modern  dic¬ 
tatorship  in  Germany.  It  stresses  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  conditions  under  the  Nazi  regime 
and  the  stoic  manner  with  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  come  to  accept  it.  It  is  a  sort 
of  cross-section  of  the  political  situation 
there  and  the  life  of  the  simple,  innocent 
people  who  unwittingly  act  as  tools  for 
that  great  and  gruesome  machine  which 
reaps  death  and  destruction  and  sows  only 
secret  bitterness  and  sorrow. 

The  story  itself  concerns  a  girl  who,  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  footsteps  of  her  brilliant 
father,  has  recently  become  a  doctor.  It 
centers  about  her  life,  her  loves,  and  her 
family.  Since  the  rise  of  Hitler,  she  has 
been  brought  up  to  believe  that  regardless 
of  whatever  he  has  done  he  is  always 
right,  and  that  it  is  unwise  as  well  as  un¬ 
patriotic  to  think  otherwise.  Although  her 
parents  allow  her  brothers  to  become 
storm  troopers,  for  they  have  no  other 
choice,  in  reality  they  are  distrustful  of 
Der  Fueheur  and  all  his  work  and  secretly 
fear  for  their  own  future  and  safety. 

The  family  is  found  to  be  of  Jewish 
descent  and  their  ruin  is  brought  about  in 
a  way  similar  to  that  now  employed  in 
many  cases  in  Naziland. 

“The  Mortal  Storm”  is  a  book  based  on 
fact.  By  the  vivid  descriptions,  the  calm 
philosophies,  the  lifelike  action,  the  etern¬ 
al  struggle  in  the  minds  of  the  characters, 
Phyllis  Bottome  has  created  a  distinctive, 
interesting,  and  brilliant  story. 

Ed.  Note:  [We  wish  to  make  an  apol¬ 
ogy  for  the  error  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
“Voice.”  The  book  report  of  The  Citadel, 
credited  to  Ann  Mullen,  was  written  by 
Cynthia  Allman.] 


LImbrella  Man 
It's  A  Lonely  Trail 
So  Rare 

Room  With  a  View 
I  Go  For  That 
Say  It  With  a  Kiss 
Just  a  Kid  Named  . 


*  * 

Mr.  Chamberlain 
Moose  Hill  St. 
Teachers’  Convention 
Room  12 
Assemblies 
Maurice  Rockett 
oe  Joe  Keating 


TAYLOR'S  GARAGE 

CHEVROLET  AND  OLDSMOBILE 
Sales  and  Service 

SHARON  913 


Compliments  of 


A  FRIEND  , 


Compliments  of 

THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


I 

* 


DR.  T.  M.  O'LEARY 

OFFICIAL  DENTIST 

Sacred  Heart  College 
Sharon 


C.  B.  LONERGAN 
The  Barber 


Washington  Street  Stoughton 


Telephone  348 


'  \  \ 

Compliments  of 


CHARLES  R.  WILBER  POST  106 

AMERICAN  LEGION 


FOXBORO  COAL  COMPANY 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 
TRANSIT  MIXED  CONCRETE 
FUEL  OIL  LUMBER 

Phone  "Six"  for  Service 


29  Wall  Street  Foxboro,  Massachusetts 


PROTECT  YOUR  HEALTH 

Buy  Your  Medicines  in  a 

Registered  Drug  Store 

MOULTON'S 

SAUNDERS'  PHARMACY 

Vernon  L.  Saunders,  Ph.G.,  Reg.  Pharm. 

Where  the  Clerks  Are 

DRUGS 

Glad  to  See  You 

Opposite  High  School 

80  South  Main  Street  Sharon,  Mass. 
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Funeral  Home  118  Pleasant  Street 

JAMES  B.  COTTER 
Funeral  Director 

Telephones 

Business  236-W  Residence  236-R 

12  Freeman  Street  Stoughton,  Mass. 


Compliments  of 

W.  E.  FEELEY 


THE  JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER 

WISHES  "THE  VOICE"  SUCCESS 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


Best  Wishes  For 

Your  Present  and  Ultimate 
SUCCESS 

CHESTER  A.  HICKMAN 

Compliments  of 

ROOFING,  MASON 

and 

SHEET  METAL  CONTRACTOR 

A  FRIEND 

Brockton  Telephone  1646 

Give  the  best  there  is  in  you  .  .  .  the  returns 
will  take  care  of  themselves. 

• 

CRESCENT  RIDGE  DAIRY 

Milk  and  Cream 

Sharon  340 

MACKAY'S 

Howard  Mackay 

Stationer 

School  Supplies 

Next  to  Post  Office  Sharon 

• 

Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 

Chemical  Laboratory  Supplies 

Heavy  Industrial  Chemicals 

Glassware  Chemicals 

HOWE  &  FRENCH,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Lacquers,  Shellac,  Varnish 
Synthetic  Finishes 

SHARON  PUBLIC  MARKET 

BENDI  NELLI'S 

Fancy  Meats  and 

The  Modern  Market 

Fresh  Vegetables 

WHERE  CLEANLINESS  IS  KING 

Received  Daily 

Free  Delivery 

Telephone  Sharon  730 

Telephone  2020 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 


BEATRICE  FLORAL  GARDENS 

FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS 
For  All  Occasions 


Telephone  776 


630  South  Main  Street 


Sharon,  Massachusetts 


GLEN  ROCK  FARM 

Robert  W.  Ha  re 

GUERNSEY  MILK  AND  CREAM 

Telephone  Sharon  2191 


DUNN'S 


FOOD  BY  JANE  BARTON 


Route  1 


Sharon,  Massachusetts 


Compliments  of 

NORWOOD  HARDWARE  SUPPLY  CO. 


NORTHEASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  a  broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation  for  the 
understanding  of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  technical  achievement. 
The,  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student  a  liberal  and  cultural  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  vocational  competence  which  fits  him  to  enter  some  specific  type  of 
useful  employment. 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  a  college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  principles 
of  business  with  specialization  in  ACCOUNTING,  BANKING  AND  FINANCE, 
or  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Modern  methods  of  instruction,  including 
lectures,  solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions,  professional  talks  by 
business  executives,  and  motion  pictures  of  manufacturing  processes,  are  used. 


College  of  Engineering 

Provides  complete  college,  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional  courses, 
in  the  fields  of  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL  ( WITH  DIESEL,  AERONAUTICAL 
and  AIR  CONDITIONING  OPTIONS),  ELECTRICAL,  CHEMICAL,  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  ENGINEERING,  and  ENGINEERING  ADMINISTRATION.  General 
engineering  courses  are  pursued  during  the  freshman  year;  thus  the  student 
need  not  make  a  final  decision  as  to  the  branch  of  engineering  in  which  he 
wishes  to  specialize  until  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan,  which  is  available  to  upperclassmen  in  all  courses,  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  combination  of  practical  industrial  experience  with  classroom  in* 
struction.  Under  this  plan  the  student  is  able  to  earn  a  portion  of  his  school 
expenses  as  well  as  to  make  business  contacts  which  prove  valuable  in  later  years. 

Degrees  Awarded 

Bach  .Jet  of  Arts  Bachelor  of  Science 


'  FOR  CATALOG  — MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 

Northeastern  University 
Director  of  Admissions 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  a  catalog  of  the 
□  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
0  College  of  Business  Administration 
Q  College  of  Engineering 

A 

Name  . . 

Address  . . . ... 
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